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NHS  AUCTION  HELPS  FURNISH  HORTICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
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You’re  invited  to  join  gardening 
enthusiasts  from  around  the  region  at 
the  8th  Ultimate  Garden  Party  & 
Auction,  Sunday,  May  4,  5-8  p.m.  at 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

The  NHS  Auction  promises  to  be  a 
fantastic  event — one  that  brings 
members  and  friends  together  for  an 
important  cause:  refurnishing  the  new 
E  lisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural 
Library. 


The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 

presents 


and  the  rest  suffered  smoke  and 
water  damage.  All  the  shelving  and 
furnishings  were  lost. 


BUILDING  +  BOOKS  +  +  YOU  =  NEW  MILLER  LIBRARY! 


HOW  NHS  IS  HELPING  THE 
LIBRARY  BECOME  OPERATIONAL 
AGAIN 

The  state  of  Washington  and  the 
University  of  Washington  have 
promised  funds  to  rebuild  the  library 
building,  but  the  funds  do  not 
include  the  library’s  interior.  NHS  has 


A  LIBRARY  FOR  GARDENERS 

Inspired  by  the  fine  horticultural 
libraries  on  the  East  Coast,  Betty  Miller,  a 
founding  member  of  NHS,  established 
the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural 
Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  in  1985.  With  her  husband, 
Pendleton,  Betty  felt  strongly  that 
gardeners  need  and  deserve  access  to 
the  literature  of  gardening.  Just  like  other 
scientists  and  artists,  gardeners  depend 
upon  the  discoveries  and  knowledge  of 
those  that  have  come  before  them. 

In  16  years  this  library  grew  to  house 
a  rich  resource  of  more  than  8,000 
books,  300  journal  subscriptions, 
CD-ROMS  and  on-line  electronic 
services,  a  collection  of  nursery  catalogs, 
^>ld  and  rare  books,  and  a  lending 
Collection  of  1,200  books  and  videos. 
Library  staff  answers  more  than 
10,000  questions  each  year  from 


students,  professional  horticulturists,  and 
the  gardening  public. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
ARSONIST  S  FIREBOMB 

On  May  21,  2001,  the  building  that 
housed  the  library  and  CLIH  labs  and 
offices  was  destroyed  by  an  arsonist’s 
firebomb.  With  the  help  of  firefighters 
and  an  army  of  volunteers,  all  of  the 
materials  were  evacuated  from  the 
library  within  48  hours.  Fifteen  percent 
of  books  and  journals  were  destroyed, 


established  a  new  fund  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  NHS  Fund  for 
Furnishing  the  Miller  Library,  to 

provide  furnishings  for  the  new  and 
improved  Miller  Horticultural  Libraiy, 
with  a  goal  of  raising  $200,000  by  the 
expected  date  of  its  completion,  June 
2004.  To  date,  $100,000  has  been  raised; 
the  2003  auction  proceeds  will  be  added 
to  this  fund  to  furnish  the  new  libraiy. 

Turn  to  page  two  for  more  details 
about  this  year’s  important  Auction. 
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The  eighth  annual  Ultimate  Garden 
Party  &  Auction  offers  a  tempting  array 
of  unique  items  for  your  consideration. 
As  you  arrive  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  you'll  enjoy  the  sounds  of 
live  music,  appreciate  the  sights  (and 
fragrances)  of  emerging  spring  blooms, 
taste  a  delicious  menu  of  savories  and 
sweets  and  engage  in  a  favorite  pastime 
of  many  gardeners:  bidding  on  great 
plants,  coveted  services  and  other  cool 
items  for  your  landscape. 

While  this  is  a  party  you  won’t  want 
to  miss,  it’s  also  the  major  fundraising 
event  of  the  year,  helping  NHS  reach  a 
$200,000  goal  to  provide  much-needed 
furniture  for  the  new  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Horticultural  Library.  We’ve  reached  our 
halfway  mark,  so  come  help  push  the 
total  even  higher  to  its  goal. 

Party  guests  will  enjoy  an  extensive 
silent  auction  while  sampling  wines, 
tasting  a  fabulous  menu  and  listening  to 
live  entertainment.  Get  ready  to  bid  on 
countless  special  Silent  Auction  items: 
Handmade  artwork,  stunning  containers 
filled  with  lush  plantings,  the  hottest 
new  gardening  books  and  more!  The 
area’s  best  growers  and  nurseries  are 
contributing  plants;  generous  collectors 


are  donating  rare  specimens.  Look  for  a 
highly-personalized  lineup  of  plants  from 
Molbak’s  Nursery  and  new  NHS  board 
member  Ciscoe  Morris:  “Ciscoe’s 
Favorites.”  Northwest  artists,  including 
accomplished  botanical  illustrator  Jean 
Emmons,  offer  original  work.  Garden 
ornamentation  by  talented  craftspeople 
will  be  showcased.  Must-have  horticul¬ 
tural  services  from  designers,  arborists 
and  contractors  will  satisfy  your  wish 
list.  Private  tours  and  garden  getaways 
will  certainly  tempt  you! 

Remember,  attendance  to  this 
premiere  garden  party  is  limited  to  150, 
so  if  you  haven’t  sent  in  your  RSVP, 
do  so  immediately! 

LIVE  AUCTION 

Auctioneer  Jerry  Toner  will  lead  the 
Live  Auction  portion  of  the  evening  and 
it  promises  to  be  better  than  ever!  Back 
by  popular  demand  is  the  “Umbrella 
Extravaganza” — hand-painted  canvas 
umbrellas  by  the  gardening  world’s 
luminaries.  The  artists  include  David 
Lewis  and  George  Little  (of  Bainbridge 


Bid  on  artistic  garden  umbrellas.  Shown 
is  Charles  Price’s  awesome  2002  creation 

Island-based  Little  &  Lewis); 

Dan  Hinkley  and  Robert  Jones  of 

Heronswood  Nursery  in  Kingston; 
garden  designer  and  NHS  past-president 

Richard  Hartlage;  Charles  Price, 

co-curator  of  the  E.B.  Dunn  Botanic 
Garden  Trust  (with  Julie  Rosten); 

The  Berger  Partnership,  a  Seattle- 
based  landscape  architecture  firm; 
Gillian  Mathews  and  Todd  Waddell 
of  Ravenna  Gardens;  and  award¬ 
winning  San  Francisco  garden  designer 
Topher  Delaney.  Talk  about  one-of-a- 
kind  garden  artwork! 


Avid  bidders  enjoyed  the  2002  NHS  Auction  at  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


'12  NOTES 
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AUCTION  PREVIEW  * 


SPECTACTULAR  TOURS,  GETAWAYS 
AND  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Gather  together  a  group  of  friends 
and  get  ready  to  bid  on  some  exclusive 
private  tours,  parties  and  excursions. 
These  intimate  events  offer  a  rare  chance 
to  spend  a  morning,  afternoon  or 
evening  touring  exquisite  garden 
settings,  enjoying  great  company, 
delicious  refreshments,  alluring  plants 
and  fun  ...  all  to  benefit  the  Miller 
Library.  Look  for: 

#  Enjoy  afternoon  tea  while  touring  the 
lovely  Seward  Park  garden  of  Lee  and 
John  Neff 

Tour  two  Olmsted-designed  land¬ 
scapes  in  The  Highlands  with  Phil 
Wood,  including  NHS  member  Susan 
Adkins’  garden.  Lunch  included! 

.-k  Toast  the  garden  muses  at  a  cham- 
'  pagne  brunch  in  the  classic  Queen 
Anne  hillside  garden  of  Robyn  and 
Don  Cannon. 

#  Take  a  walking  tour  of  Queen  Anne 
gardens  with  Marty  Wingate,  author  of 
“Big  Ideas  for  Northwest  Small 
Gardens.”  A  signed  copy  of  Marty’s 
book  will  enhance  the  journey. 


Concrete  paver  pillows’  from 
Fremont  Gardens 


#  Visit  the  “Secret  Gardens  of 
Snohomish,”  including  the  amazing 
delphinium  garden  of  Jeff  Myhre,  and 
the  innovative  plant  collector’s  garden 
of  Alice  Schroder,  who  owns  Swans 
Trail  Nursery. 

#  And  many,  many  more  great 
destinations! 

AWESOME,  RARE 

AND  SELECT  PLANTS 

From  Fancy  Fronds  and  fern  expert 
Judith  Jones:  An  evergreen  fern 
collection 

#  From  Terra  Nova  Nurseries  and  plant 


MENU  HIGHLIGHTS 

Tuxedos  &  Tennis  Shoes  returns  by  popular  request!  The  dynamic  duo  of 
Mark  Henry  and  Charles  Pember,  ably  assisted  by  Maryann  Pember,  has  put 
together  a  fabulous  savory  buffet  to  satisfy  everyone  (vegetarians  included). 
Add  to  this  a  lineup  of  select  wines,  and  the  auction  menu  promises  to  be 
tasty  and  delightful.  Here  are  some  highlights  to  tempt  you: 

#  Sesame  grilled  asparagus 

#  Stuffed  mushrooms 

#  Spring  rolls 

#  Flank  steak  and  foccacia  sandwiches 
#  Cheese  platters  with  pumpernickel  and  homemade  crackers 

#  Fresh  fruit  platters 

#  Dessert  tartlets  . . , 

#  And  more! 


Bid  on  a  $150  floral  design 
from  Raul  Ramirez 


breeder  Dan  Heims:  a  selection  of 
unique  plants  for  sun  and  shade 

#  From  Northwest  Garden  Nursery  and 
owners  Marietta  and  Ernie  O’Byrne: 
two  $50  gift  certificates 

#  From  Christianson’s  Nursery  in  Mount 
Vernon:  10  English  roses 

#  From  Monrovia  Nursery:  A  collection 
of  new  plant  introductions 

GARDEN  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

Designer  pots  filled  with  colorful 
plants  from  Richard  Haulage,  Valerie 
Easton,  Ben  Hammontree,  Jean 
Zaputil,  Hans  Mandt  and  more! 

#  Much-Needed  Garden  Services: 
Arborist,  Lighting,  Sprinkler,  Stone, 
Compost,  ZooDoo  and  more! 

#  Handmade  botanical  pillows 

An  English  Urn  and  Egg-and-Dart 
pedestal  from  Lucca  Statuary 

Fremont  Gardens’  fabulous  concrete 
pillow  pavers 


It’s  not  too  late  to  donate!  If  you 
have  plants,  garden  art,  gift  certificates, 
landscaping  services  or  other  cool 
stuff. ..please  let  us  know!  NHS  is 
accepting  auction  donations  until 
April  25th!  Contact  Debra  Prinzing  at 
206-725-7079  or  dkprinzing@aol.com 


to  donate!  El 
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TWIN  ENGINES: 


DEBORAH  HEG  AND  BARBARA  ASMERVIG 
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WHIDBEY  ISLAND  GARDENER 

Deborah  Heg  joined  NHS  about 
10  years  ago,  signing  up  when  she 
visited  the  NHS  education  booth  at  the 
Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show. 
Having  moved  to  the  Greenbank  area  of 
Whidbey  Island  from  Sausalito,  Calif., 
she  was  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Northwest  gardening.  That  she 
had  21  acres  on  which  to  try  her  hand  at 
it  didn’t  daunt  Deborah. 

“We  were  ready  to  move — ready  to 
explore  a  new  place,”  she  says  of  the 
relocation  that  brought  her  here  with 
husband  Jim.  “I  had  always  felt  more 
comfortable  in  a  rural  atmosphere.” 

Deborah  and  Jim’s  property  is  on  the 
west  side  of  Whidbey  Island,  facing  the 
Olympics.  “A  lot  of  people  clear  to  their 
lot  lines  and  look  at  other  people’s 
forest,”  she  says.  “But  we  left  drifts  of 
what  we  call  ‘islands' — trees  and  salal 
between  areas  of  lawn,  so  it  would 
remain  more  natural-looking.” 

Her  desire  to  cultivate  this  landscape 
has  provided  Deborah  with  a  laboratory 
for  learning  about  plants,  gardening 
techniques  and  design  ideas.  “It’s 
definitely  been  a  labor  of  love,”  she  says. 

Inspired  by  Woodinville  designer 
Teriy  Welch’s  amazing  20-acre 
landscape,  Deborah  asked  him  to 
consult  with  her  on  the  property.  “I 
identified  with  his  style,”  she  says. 

The  Heg  landscape  has  delighted 
visitors  to  the  Whidbey  Island  Garden 
Tour  in  past  years,  an  annual  local  effort 
in  which  Deborah  has  been  involved. 
Valerie  Easton  featured  her  garden  in  the 
June  2,  2002  issue  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Magazine  (you  can  read  it  online  at 
www.seattletimes.com). 

Deborah  says  she’s  blessed  to  have 
fallen  in  with  a  great  group  of  Whidbey 


Island  gardeners  who’ve  shared  their 
plants,  ideas  and  knowledge. 

“I  had  gardened  all  my  life — I 
thought.  I  had  vegetable  gardens  and 
‘yards’  in  sane-sized  parcels.  But  coming 
here  with  a  new  climate,  not  having  any 
irrigation,  really  learning  a  lot  about 
plants,  I  am  learning  so  much  about 
what  I  didn’t  know  before,”  Deborah 
says,  proudly. 


ENTER  BARBARA 

The  paths  of  Deborah  Heg  and  NHS 
board  member  Barbara  Asmervig  passed 
last  year  when  Barbara  ran  a  cryptic 
notice  in  GardenNotes  entitled  “Got 
Miles?”  asking  for  donated  miles  to  help 
fly  an  upcoming  speaker  to  Seattle.  It 
caught  Deborah’s  eye:  “It  was  so 
intriguing,  because  Barbara  said  it  was  a 
‘mystery  guest’,”  she  recalls. 

A  self-described  “shrub  and  tree 
woman,”  Deborah  jokes  that  she  and  Jim 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  plants... which 
is  why  she  had  enough  airline  “miles”  to 
share  with  NHS.  She  soon  learned  the 
miles  would  provide  necessary  interna¬ 
tional  tickets  for  Christopher  Lloyd  and 
Fergus  Garrett. 

“We  definitely  had  a  stash  of  miles 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  great  idea,” 
Deborah  says. 

Barbara  is  indeed  a  one-woman 
enterprise.  In  the  past  year,  she  has 
single-mindedly  ensured  that  “The  Boys 
from  Great  Dixter”  are  coming  to  Seattle 
to  lecture.  “It  definitely  felt  like  Barbara 
was  going  to  make  a  fantasy  come  true,” 
Deborah  observes.  “She  had  that  ‘why 
not?’  attitude.” 

It  all  began  when  Barbara,  a  new 
NHS  board  member,  dreamed  of 
bringing  Christopher  Lloyd  and  Fergus 
Garrett  to  lecture  in  Seattle.  “I  had  been 


m 


to  Great  Dixter  in  1999  and  to  me, 
Christopher  Lloyd  is  the  ultimate  garden 
designer,”  Barbara  says. 

Past  president  Richard  Hartlage  told 
Barbara  that  Christopher  Lloyd  had 
already  turned  down  an  invitation  to 
speak  in  Seattle.  That  seemed  to  be  all 
the  motivation  she  needed  to  begin  her 
relentless  pursuit. 

“As  a  person  with  30  years  of  sales 
experience,  I  knew  that  sometimes  all 
you  have  to  do  is  ask,”  Barbara 
concedes.  “I  sent  Christo  formal  invita¬ 
tions  by  Global  Express  mail.  His 
reasons  for  saying  no  in  2002  was 
because  he  didn’t  have  the  time,  so  I 
asked  him  for  2003.” 

The  great  designer  had  a  few 
conditions — all  of  which  Barbara  and 
Deborah  have  made  possible.  First, 
Christopher  Lloyd  didn’t  want  to  travel 
to  North  America  unless  he  could  speak 
in  at  least  five  cities.  Second,  because  of 
his  advanced  age,  he  needed  to  fly 
business  class.  “Deborah  was  extremely 
gracious  to  make  this  donation  to  NHS,” 
Barbara  enthuses. 

Barbara  recruited  five  additional 
horticultural  organizations.  She’s  spent 
an  entire  year  making  the  tour  a  reality 
for  thousands  of  horticultural  fans. 
Following  Seattle,  the  lecture  tour  will 
continue  to  the  Hardy  Plant  Society  of 
Oregon,  University  of  British  Columbia 
Botanical  Gardens/Vancouver  Hardy 
Plant  Society,  The  Arboretum  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  the  Denver  Botanic 
Gardens  and  the  Chicago  Botanic 
Garden. 

Clearly  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
gardening  fans,  especially  since  “this  is 
probably  going  to  be  his  last  trip  to  the 
U.S.,”  Barbara  says  of  Christopher  Lloyd, 
who  is  in  his  eighties 
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NHS  WELCOMES 

CHRISTOPHER  LLOYD 


AND  FERGUS 
GARRETT 


» 


The  celebrated  British  author, 
plantsman  and  garden  designer 
Christopher  Lloyd  and  his  close 
colleague  Fergus  Garrett  will  headline  a 
special  morning  lecture  May  17,  2003- 

Through  his  daring  design  of  the 
landscape  at  Great  Dixter  Home  & 
Gardens  in  England,  Christopher  Lloyd 
has  given  the  gardening  world  an 
inspiring  legacy.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honor  and  is  the 
popular  author  of  countless  garden 
design  books  (  Color  for  Adventurous 
Gardeners,  Christopher  Lloyd’s 
Gardening  Year,  and  The  Well- 
Tempered  Garden,  among  others). 
American  fans  have  read  his 
opinionated  articles  in  Horticulture 
magazine  and  The  Gardener. 

At  Great  Dixter,  Lloyd  has  devoted 
his  lifetime  to  creating  one  of  the  most 
experimental,  exciting  and  constantly 
changing  gardens  of  our  time. 


Incorporating  many 
medieval  buildings, 
the  gardens  surround 
the  house,  each 
complementing  the 
other.  There  is  a  wide 
variety  of  interest  at 
Great  Dixter,  from 
yew  topiary,  carpets 
of  meadow  flowers, 
the  colorful  tapestiy 
of  mixed  borders 
(including  the  famous 
Long  Border),  natural 
ponds,  a  formal  pool 
and  the  exuberant 
Exotic  Garden. 

Northwest 

gardening  enthusiasts 
won’t  want  to  miss  this  once-in-a- 
lifetime  chance  to  hear  from 
Christopher  Lloyd  and  Fergus  Garrett- 
two  compelling  voices  in  horticulture 
and  design.  Save  the  Date!  El 


THANKS  FROM  NHS 

The  CHRISTOPHER  LLOYD-FERGUS  GARRETT  lectures  could  not  have 
been  arranged  without  help  from  a  number  of  persons  and  organizations. 
NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  extends  a  bouquet  of  thanks 
to  member  Deborah  Heg  for  donating  the  necessary  airline  miles  to 
provide  international  air  travel;  to  Tom  Cooper,  editorial  director,  White 
Flower  Farm,  for  his  company’s  financial  support  of  domestic  air 
travel;  board  member  Barbara  Asmervig  for  her  relentless  pursuit  of 
“The  Boys  from  Great  Dixter”  and  coordination  with  five  other 
horticultural  societies,  as  well  as  Richard  Hartlage,  Karin  Kravitz  and 
Debra  Prinzing.  This  promises  to  be  an  event  no  gardener  should  miss! 


A  MORNING  WITH 
CHRISTOPHER  LLOYD 
AND  FERGUS  GARRETT 

GREAT  DIXTER:  AN  INTRODUCTION, 
with  Fergus  Garrett 

GOOD  PLANTING, 
with  Christopher  Lloyd 


Saturday,  May  17,  2003 
9  am — Noon  ( Doors  open  at  8:30 ) 
Museum  of  History  and  Industry,  Seatde 
$25  members 
$35  non-members 

NHS  will  begin  taking  reservations 
for  Christopher  Lloyd 
10  a.m.,  April  7,  2003. 

Call  (206)  527-1794  or  email: 
nhsemail@compuserve.com 

Tickets  will  be  held  on  a  first  come  first 
serve  basis  and  calls  and  emails  will  be 
returned  for  payment  arrangements. 
Please  leave  a  telephone  number  where 
you  can  be  reached  on  your  email. 
Eight  ticket  maximum  per  person. 

.4  selection  of  Christopher  Lloyd  garden  titles  win  be 
available  for  purchase  at  the  NHS  Book  Table. 


PHOTO  COURTESY  NHS  MEMBERS  T.  KEITH  AND  JANET  PATRICK 


PHOTO,  COURTESY  THE  NORTHWEST  FLOWER  &  GARDEN  SHOW 
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THE  OLMSTED  LEGACY  AND 
RESIDENTIAL  GARDEN  DESIGN  TODAY 
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When  I  was  asked  to  design  a  garden 
celebrating  the  Olmsted  Brother’s  legacy 
in  Seattle  for  the  2003  Northwest  Flower 
and  Garden  Show,  I  knew  very  little 
about  that  legacy.  I  was  familiar  with  our 
boulevard  system,  I  knew  that  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Sr.  was  the  founder  of  the 
profession  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
the  designer  of  Central  Park  in  New 
York,  and  I  had  seen  several  of  the 
Olmsted  Brother’s  private  residential 
gardens  in  Seattle.  Where  to  find  design 
inspiration?  The  Arboretum  Foundation 
and  Seattle  Parks  and  Recreation 
sponsored  the  demonstration  garden  at 
the  show,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  have  a  team  meeting  to  discuss  the 
elements  of  Olmsted  design.  Since  it  is 
the  Centennial  of  the  Olmsted  Brothers 
beginning  work  in  Seattle,  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  up  to  speed.  Some  of  those 
elements  were  viewpoints,  circular  pools 
(there  are  three  in  Volunteer  Park), 
boulevards,  the  importance  of  parks 
bringing  refreshment  to  city  dwellers, 
and  naturalistic  plantings. 

The  design  included  all  those 
elements.  The  more  I  learned  about  the 
Olmsteds’  design  ideas,  the  more  they 
resonated  with  me.  Those  ideas  have 
much  to  tell  us  today.  One  of  the 
strongest  is  the  importance  of  open 
space  in  a  park  or  garden.  Pools, 
lawns,  and  terraces  can  provide  that 
open  space  in  contrast  to  the  density  of 
plantings  to  create  a  play  of  negative 
and  positive.  Of  course  the  Olmsteds  did 
not  invent  this  but  it  was  brought  home 
to  me  by  my  experience  of  the  pool, 
lawn  and  paving  of  the  garden  at  the 
show  creating  an  open  heart, 
surrounded  by  the  trees  and  shrubs. 


By  Phil  Wood 


Phil  Wood’s  tribute  to  the  Olmsted  Brothers 
included  a  calm,  circular  pool  edged  in  stone 


When  looking  at  our  gardens  today, 
modulating  open  space  with  the  mass  of 
trees  and  shrubs  is  a  powerful  means  of 
expression. 

Circles  have  always  had  a  strong 
appeal  and  the  Olmsteds  used  them 
well.  The  image  of  the  sailing  pond  at 
Central  Park  comes  to  mind,  as  do  the 
two  lily  pools  in  Volunteer  Park  and  the 
wading  pool  near  the  entrance  off  13th 
Avenue.  Circles  in  a  residential  garden 
can  serve  as  calming  centers  to  space 
that  has  disparate  boundaries  formed  by 
neighbor’s  fences  and  in-and-out  lines  of 
a  house.  The  circle  can  be  a  lawn  or 
terrace  or  curving  path  and  will  bring 
focus  to  the  garden. 

Arbors  and  pergolas  are  timeless 
garden  elements.  For  the  show  garden, 
we  reproduced  a  portion  of  a  pergola  at 
a  garden  in  the  Highlands  designed  by 
the  Olmsted  Brothers.  Not  having  room 
to  represent  the  entire  circle  of  16  or  so 
posts,  the  four  posts  and  arbor  we  built 
gave  scale  to  the  enormous  height  of  the 
Convention  Center’s  sky  bridge.  Similar 
features  in  gardens  today  can  give 


structure  and  scale  to  the  design. 


One  of  the  delights  of 
Olmsted  gardens  is  the 
informality  of  the  planting 
design.  Azalea  Way  at  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum  is  a 
fine  example.  Informally 
arranged  azaleas  and  flowering 
cherries  surround  the  strong 
central  feature,  the  broad  path 
of  lawn.  In  Olmsted  gardens, 
we  find  informal  groupings  of 
plants,  in  rich  variety.  The  plant 
lists  are  extensive,  giving  much 
inspiration  to  today’s  gardens. 

The  Olmsteds  shared  with  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  an  idea  that  there 
is  beauty  in  local  materials  and  simple 
details.  A  wonderful  example  of  this  is  a 
small  set  of  steps  at  the  Dunn  Garden,  an 
Olmsted  designed  garden  in  North  Seattle 
open  to  the  public  by  appointment.  The 
steps  have  concrete  treads  with  the  face 
of  the  steps  built  of  rounded  local  stones. 
The  effect  is  charming  and  gives 
character  to  that  area  of  the  garden.  Any 
new  garden  today  would  be  well  served 
by  such  a  simple,  well-built  detail. 
Emphasizing  local  materials  is  one 
way  to  reinforce  regionalism  and  give 
individuality  and  distinction  to  our 
gardens.  We  can  find  delight  in  growing 
plants  from  around  the  globe,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  able  to  say  ‘This  garden 
could  only  be  found  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.’  S 


H 


NHS  member  Phil  Wood  designed  the 
gold  medal  garden  “ Reflecting  the 
Olmsted  Tradition.  ”  He  is  the  owner 
of  Ph  il  Wood  Garden  Design  and  is  a 
garden  design  columnist  for  the 
Seattle  Times. 
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June  Lecture 


ANDREW  SCHULMAN 

THE  NORTHWEST  COTTAGE  GARDEN 


What  comprises  the  “cottage  garden”  as  a 
design  style?  Voluptuous  roses  and  informally 
planted  perennials  certainly  come  to  mind. 

But  according  to  designer  and  author 
Andrew  Schulman,  it’s  much  more  than 
that.  He  will  introduce  us  to  the  unique 
qualities  of  Northwest  cottage  gardens  in 
his  June  NHS  lecture,  illustrating  the  talk 
with  slides  from  his  own  garden,  where 
Andrew  and  his  wife  Betsy  grow 
hundreds  of  old  garden  roses. 

Andrew  is  the  author  of  The  Northwest 
Cottage  Garden ,  to  be  published  in  2004  by 
Sasquatch  Books.  A  Seattle-based  landscape 
architect,  Andrew  was  lured  to  residential  garden 
design  after  years  working  on  commercial  landscape 
projects  for  corporate,  federal  and  municipal  clients. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  horse  farm  in  rural  New  Jersey, 
Andrew  loved  gardening  as  a  child.  His  parents  tended  to  the 
small  orchard  and  vegetable  beds  while  Andrew  grew 
ornamentals. 

His  “long  and  bumpy  journey”  to  his  present  career 
designing,  writing  and  lecturing  about  gardens  began  with  an  ait 
history  degree  from  Yale,  where  Andrew  did  academic  work  on 
the  history  of  garden  design.  A  post-college  detour  took  him  into 
an  M.D.-Ph.D.  program  at  University  of  Pennsylvania.  “I  lasted  a 
couple  of  years  and  decided  I  really  didn’t  like  it.  I  needed  to  do 
something  I  was  passionate  about,”  Andrew  confides. 

He  switched  into  the  Landscape  Architecture  graduate 
program,  joking  that  despite  his  photography  training,  “I  was 
‘graphically  illiterate’  at  first.” 

He  paired  newfound  drawing  and  drafting  skills  with  science 
training  that  provided  Andrew  with  an  understanding  of  plant 
ecology. 

Andrew  and  Betsy  moved  to  Seattle  in  1990,  choosing  the  city 
for  its  active  arts  community,  university  and  academic  presence 
and  nearby  family.  “We  went  through  this  whole  checklist  of 
abstract  notions  of  where  we  thought  would  be  a  good  place  to 
live — and  it  came  down  to  Chicago  or  Seattle,”  he  says. 

Betsy  started  her  law  practice  here  and  Andrew  worked  for 


a  series  of  engineering  and  architectural 
firms.  At  the  same  time,  the  couple  bought  a 
run-down  neo-colonial  rental  house  in 
Laurelhurst.  “What  appealed  to  me  was  that 
the  landscape  was  a  total  tabula  rasa — 
and  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  garden  there,” 
he  says. 

Now  devoid  of  grass  and  filled  with 
cottage  plantings,  Andrew’s  'A-acre 
corner  lot  is  comprised  of  four  distinct 
garden  rooms.  He  considers  the  garden  as 
an  “experimental  studio  for  my  design 
ideas,”  not  to  mention  a  photography  studio 
for  his  expansive  horticultural  slide  collection. 
There  is  a  30-by-15  square  foot  cottage  entry 
garden;  a  paved  courtyard  with  a  kitchen  and 
children’s  garden  (his  3-year-old  daughter  Dani  has 
already  learned  how  to  hybridize  her  own  daylilies  and  collect 
perennial  seeds  to  share  with  friends);  an  “outdoor  living  room” 
with  multiple  decks;  and  a  narrow  shade  garden. 

In  the  mid-90s,  Andrew  began  taking  on  residential  design 
jobs  as  a  side  venture.  “I  missed  garden  design  and  wanted  to 
work  with  people.  I  missed  that  intimate  client  contact  with 
individuals  and  families  and  I  missed  planting  design.” 

Almost  as  a  lark,  he  sent  an  article  to  Fine  Gardening 
magazine  about  old  garden  roses.  “It  took  over  my  life  and  for 
years  after  that,  everything  I  proposed  got  published,”  he 
admits.  “I  found  a  good  fit.  There  were  not  a  whole  lot  of 
trained  landscape  architects  willing  to  write  for  the  consumer 
press.  But  I  like  to  communicate  ideas  about  design  and  plants 
to  the  layman.” 

Andrew  will  bring  his  wonderful  background  of  architectural 
design,  a  passion  for  vintage  roses  and  an  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  style  to  his  NHS  lecture.  He  promises  to  talk  about  the 
history  and  hallmarks  of  the  cottage  garden  style,  including  the 
physical  components,  design  principles  and  plant  choices. 

“I’ve  found  that  almost  eveiyone  recognizes  a  cottage  garden 
when  they  see  one,”  Andrew  says.  “But  if  you  ask  them  what  it 
is  that  makes  a  cottage  garden,  if  they  have  any  answers  at  all, 

I  usually  don’t  agree  with  them.”  S 
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DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

NHS  CALEN 

EVENT  NAME  FEATURED  SPEAKER 

D  A  1 

TYPE  OF  EVENT 

May  4  (Sun) 

5-8  p.m. 

Blueprint  for  the  Future 

8th  Annual  Ultimate  Garden  Party 
&  Auction 

Silent  &  Live  Auction 
Elegant  Hors  d'Oeuvn 
&  Wine 

May  17  (Sat) 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Good  Planting  & 

Great  Dixter:  An 

Introduction 

Christopher  Lloyd  & 

Fergus  Garrett 

Slides  &  Lecture 

May  30  (Friday) 

1-6  p.m. 

May  31  (Saturday) 

10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Hardy  Fern  Foundation 

ANNUAL  FERN  FESTIVAL 

May  30  (Friday) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  p.m.  Begin 

Ferns  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

Bors  Vesterby 

Lecture 

June  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

The  Northwest  Cottage 
Garden 

Andrew  Schulman, 
landscape  architect 
and  author 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Friday,  September  12, 
2:30  -  6:30  p.m. 

Saturday, 

September  13, 

9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

The  Fabulous  Fall  Plant  Sale  returns! 

Save  the  Date 

September  12  (Fri) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  p.m.  Begin 

Rare  Plant  Auction 

Wine  and  cheese 
reception 

Guy  Cooper,  Creating  the 

Contemporary  Garden 

Slides  &  Lecture 

October  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

Regional  Gardening 

Steve  Martino 

Slides  &  Lecture 

October  25  (Sat) 

10  a.m.  -  Noon 

Michele  Pailthorp 

Memorial  Perennial 

Lecture 

David  Culp 

Slides  &  Lecture 

November  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  Lecture 

Trees  for  Residential 

Gardens 

Douglas  Justice, 

UBC  Botanical  Garden 

Slides  &  Lecture 

ncif  .  V"  *'*/  '  :  A.  V  • 
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[RIPTION  NON 

LOCATION 

: 

» 

the  fun  as  we  raise  funds  to  benefit  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural 
iry.  Proceeds  from  the  auction  will  help  refurnish  and  equip  the  new 
ry,  set  for  summer  2004  completion. 

$65  per 
person 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

* 

i 

; 

1 

»h  gardening  authority  Christopher  Lloyd  and  Fergus  Garrett,  head 
ener  at  Great  Dixter  House  and  Gardens,  will  dazzle  us  with  a  pair  of 
res  featuring  their  creative  and  timeless  designs.  This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
>rtunity  to  hear  from  two  stellar  voices  in  the  world  of  gardening. 

$25/$35 

Reservations 

Required 

NHS  Hall 

Museum  of  History 
&  Industry,  Seattle 

■; 

t. 

>  from  a  wide  selection  of  high  quality  hardy  and  exotic  ferns, 
panion  plants,  hostas  and  shade-loving  plants... all  from  local  growers 
all  suited  for  Pacific  Northwest  gardens.  Propagation  workshop  at  11  a.m., 
rday,  May  31st. 

Free 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

n  about  the  key  ferns  of  our  region.  (Ferns  will  also  be  sold  before  and 
the  lecture) 

$7 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

i 

rew  Schulman,  a  Seattle-based  contributor  to  Fine  Gardening  magazine, 
define  and  discuss  the  Northwest  cottage  garden.  You  don’t  need  a 
ige  to  enjoy  this  colorful,  casual  garden  style.  The  right  plants,  decor  and 
at  can  establish  an  ebullient  cottage  garden  atmosphere  with  Northwest 

Mil  flavor. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

f  the  Northwest’s  best  growers  bring  a  stellar  lineup  of  plants  to  the  sale 
will  be  on  hand  to  advise  you  on  the  selection  and  care  of  their  offerings, 
iding  hostas,  hydrangeas,  grasses  galore,  herbs,  fuchsias,  shrubs,  trees, 
s  and  perennials. 

Free 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

11 

* 

Cooper,  author  of  Paradise  Transformed  and  Gardens  of  the  Future ,  will 
us  into  the  many  amazing  contemporary  gardens  featured  in  his  exciting 
inspiring  books. 

$10/$15 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

S 

1! 

> 

tired  in  Breaking  Ground:  Ten  Portraits  of  Garden  Designers ,  Phoenix- 
d  Steve  Martino  will  inspire  us  with  his  creative  approach  to  the  landscape. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

d  Culp  from  Sunny  Border  Nurseries  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  this 
ire  jointly  presented  by  the  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  and  the 
hwest  Horticultural  Society  in  memory  of  our  joint  member  and  supporter 
icle  Pailthorp. 

$5 

NHS  Hall 

Museum  of  History 
&  Industry,  Seattle 

»las  Justice,  associate  director  and  curator  of  collections  at  Vancouver’s  UBC 
nical  Garden,  will  explore  the  range  and  suitability  of  trees  for  residential 
ens.  He’ll  introduce  us  to  characteristics  of  small  trees,  tree-like  shrubs  and 
ferees  that  fit  in  smaller  spaces. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

i  westhort.org— for  updates  and  new  events! 
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In  early  spring,  goblets  of  color  perch 
themselves  on  bare  branches.  Richly 
perfumed  blossoms  with  porcelain-like 
petals  open  in  summer  amongst  rich 
green  leathery  leaves.  It  seems  ironic 
that  something  so  inspiring  came  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  not-so- 
inspiring  beetle. 

Magnolias  were  named  after  the 
French  botanist  Pierre  Magnol.  They 
once  lived  within  the  ancient  forests, 
before  the  evolution  of  bees,  insects  and 
butterflies.  Their  large  flowers,  filled  with 
fragrance  and  substantial  stamens, 
evolved  to  withstand  the  clumsy  nature 
of  the  beetles  they  attracted. 

There  are  so  many  species  and 
cultivars  to  learn  about.  Here  are  just 
a  fewr: 

The  early  blooming  M.  x  loebneri  is 
tolerant  of  slightly  alkaline  soils.  It’s 
good  for  small  to  medium  sized  gardens. 
‘Leonard  Messef  is  full  early  to  mid¬ 
spring  with  pink  and  white  flowers. 
‘Merril’  has  semi-double,  pure  white 
fragrant  flowers. 

M.  stellata ,  the  “star  magnolia”  is  the 
hardiest  and  most  wind  tolerant  of  the 
species.  It  has  a  low  dense  habit  and  is 
often  multi-trunked.  However,  it  like  all 
magnolia  flowers,  is  easily  damaged  by 
spring  frost.  ‘Jane  Platt’  has  charming 
pink  and  white  flowers  but  is  absent  of 
fragrance. 

Later  in  the  spring,  the  most  widely 
grown  species,  M.  x  soulangeana 
unfolds  its  flowers  before  the  leaves 
appear.  ‘Alexandrina’  has  the  typical 
tulip-shaped  flower,  saturated  in  pink. 

The  hybrids  are  in  bloom  as  well. 

M.  ‘Galaxy’  has  the  advantage  of  being 
sun  tolerant,  blooming  late  and  escaping 


PLANT  PROFILE: 

MAGNOLIAS 
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ID  ILLUSTRATED  BY  SUSAN  B.  SWANSON 


the  spring  frosts.  Flowers 
are  a  deep  red  pink  at 
base  fading  to  pale  pink 
toward  the  tip. 

The  flowers  of  M. 
sprengeri  are  always 
pink  but  vaiy  in 
intensity.  It’s  a  great 
choice  for  brilliant 
color.  ‘Diva’ 
flowers  freely 
with  fragrant, 
clear  pink  flowers 
that  open  in  all 
directions.  In  the 
fall,  it  sets  bright  pink 
bizarre  shaped  fruits. 

Ever  since  I  visited  planta¬ 
tions  in  Virginia,  I’ve  been  a  real  fan  of 
the  evergreen  magnolia  (M.  grandi- 
flora).  The  branches  of  hundred-year 
old  specimens  appear  gnarled,  twisted 
and  bent  to  the  ground  as  if  they  were 
tired  of  carrying  the  weight  of  time. 
Incredible  creamy  white  flowers 
drenched  in  a  heavenly  scent  open  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  dark  glossy 
leaves  with  velvet  undersides  hold 
throughout  the  year.  ‘D.D.  Blanchard’  is 
one  of  the  largest  cultivars  and  has  the 
most  copper-colored  indumentums. 
‘Little  Gem’  has  smaller  leaves  and  a 
smaller  growth  habit.  It’s  the  earliest  to 
flower  and  is  beautiful  espaliered 
against  a  trellis  or  wall.  The  hardiest 
cultivars  are  ‘Edith  Bogue’,  followed  by 
‘Victoria’. 

The  white  flowers  of  M.  sieboldii 
have  contrasting  dark  red  stamens.  The 
lemony  fragrance  will  overwhelm  you. 
To  see  an  excellent  specimen,  visit  the 
Bellevue  Botanical  Garden. 


Magnolias  do  best 
in  slightly  acidic  and 
well-drained  soil  even 
though  they  are  tolerant 
of  a  wide  range  of  soils. 

Give  them  plenty  of 

room  to  show  off  their  beauty  in  the  sun 
or  partial  shade.  Heavy  shade  will 
produce  weak  growth  and  fewer 
flowers.  Plant  them  where  their 
fragrance  can  be  fully  appreciated  such 
as  in  a  woodland  garden  or  another 
well-cultivated  spot.  Because  of  their 
thick  nature,  magnolia  leaves  are  slow  to 
decompose  so  their  leaf  drop  can  be  a 
bit  messy. 

It’s  easy  to  be  inspired  by  the  colors 
and  fragrances  of  magnolias.  Enjoy 
them — their  blooms  only  last  a  short 
time.  But  it’s  worth  it!  El 


NHS  member  and  artist  Susan  Swanson 
writes  frequently  for  the  Bellevue  Botanic 
Garden  newsletter  and  is  on  the  staff  of 
Wells  Medina  Nursery. 
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TEN  REASONS  (OUT  OF  100)  WHY 
GARDENING  ISN’T  RELAXING 


By  The  Garden  Curmudgeon 


Haughty-culturists  and  garden  writers 
often  wax  poetic  about  how  gardening 
rejuvenates  the  soul  and  calms  the 
psyche.  I  often  hear  gardeners  say,  “I 
find  that  working  in  my  garden  is  so 
relaxing!” 

I  rarely  find  myself  calm  and  rejuve¬ 
nated  in  the  garden,  let  alone  relaxed.  It 
is  more  likely  that  I  am  sweating  like  a 
madwoman,  cursing  the  wildlife,  and 
running  from  project  to  project  like  I've 
forgotten  my  attention  deficit  disorder 
medication. 

Here,  then,  are  ten  reasons  why 
gardening  should  not  be  confused  with 
tally  relaxing  activities  such  as  reading 
l^pn  a  sunny  beach  with  a  fruity  drink  in 
Hbne  hand  and  should  instead  be 
nominated  as  an  Olympic  sport. 

^  1.  SLUGS.  We  need  to  off  ‘em,  and 
there’s  just  no  way  to  do  that  nicely.  My 
first  year  of  gardening,  I  put  slugs  that 
boozed  themselves  up  in  my  beer  traps 
into  the  greenhouse  garbage  disposal. 
That  worked  swell  until  the  disposal 
clogged  and  I  had  to  clean  out  the 
gooey  remains  on  a  hot  day. . . 

Hi  2.  PLANT  SALTS.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  find  a  cart  at  the  fall  NHS  plant 
sale  or  buy  holiday  garlands  at  Greens 
Galore  knows  that  plant  sale  attendees 
should  be  tested  for  performance 
enhancing  drugs  at  the  door.  No  clean 
urine  sample,  no  plants  for  you. 

3-  PLANTING.  Getting  a  gardener 
to  commit  one  plant  to  one  place  is  like 
getting  my  bachelor  friends  to  host  a 
dinner  party.  Most  gardeners  like  to 

» prove  their  plants  at  least  once  a  year, 
preferably  ten.  I  myself  don’t  even 
bother  putting  plants  in  the  ground.  I 
just  stack  them  in  my  nursery. 


H  4.  PRUNING.  No  matter  how 
many  classes  you’ve  had  or  arborists 
you’ve  studied  under,  making  sure  you 
don’t  remove  too  much  in  a  paining 
session  can  be  a  nail  biter.  There  is 
nothing  relaxing  about  paining 
(although  basal  cuts  with  a  chainsaw  do 
make  me  happy). 

Hi  5.  ALLERGIES.  I  don’t  know  one 
Northwest  gardener  that  doesn't  suffer 
from  some  kind  of  allergy.  The  garden 
curmudgeon  herself  takes  a  potent  daily 
cocktail  that  is  supposed  to  reduce  her 
sinus  passages  to  normally  functioning 
tissue  but  instead  is  something  like  eating 
a  box  of  Tic-Tacs.  When  I  garden,  I  drip, 
snoa,  snot,  and  generally  produce  more 
mucous  than  a  small  developing  country. 

H  6.  WEEDING.  Rather  than  using 
herbicides,  I  hand-weed  my  borders. 
Sure,  it  looks  nice  when  I'm  done,  but 
the  physical  acts  of  digging  clover, 
snaking  morning  glory  root,  or  chasing 
horsetail  roots  clear  through  to  China  is 
mind  numbingly  tedious  and  let’s  face  it, 
really  an  act  of  futility. 

H  7.  PARTNERS.  If  you’re  lucky,  your 
life  partner  /  spouse  /  roommate  could 
care  less  about  gardening.  If  they  do,  and 
you  have  to  share  your  allotment,  then 
you  may  as  well  start  ordering  beige- 
colored  plants  now.  Better  still,  just  make 
a  duct  tape  line  down  the  center  of  the 
garden  and  take  the  sunny  half. 

fS  8.  BUDGET.  The  garden 
curmudgeon  always  says  that  there  is 
nothing  fast,  easy,  or  inexpensive  about 
gardening,  and  anyone  who  tries  to  tell 
you  otherwise  should  be  assigned 
greenhouse  garbage  disposal  cleanup 
duty.  But  the  cost  is  what  really  gets 
outrageous.  Those  of  you  at  last  year’s 


NHS  auction  know  that  a  trillium  with 
maroon  foliage  went  for  S900.  There  is 
nothing  relaxing  about  spending  $900  on 
a  trillium. 

H  9.  MAIL  ORDER.  Come  winter,  the 
garden  curmudgeon  loves  spending  her 
time  on  the  sofa,  shades  drawn  to  avoid 
looking  at  the  garden,  with  a  warm 
drink  next  to  a  stack  of  plant  catalogs. 
But  how  often  have  you  ordered  that 
blue-flowered  perennial,  only  to  find 
yourself  duped  once  again  by  the 
powers  of  Adobe  Photoshop?  Online 
catalogs  are  equally  as  frustrating. 
Ordering  plants  through  the  mail  is  a 
crapshoot  best  done  with  wild  abandon 
and  a  warm  drink. 

10.  MULCHING.  Every  spring  the 
garden  curmudgeon  has  ten  yards  of 
Cedar  Grove  compost  delivered  to  her 
driveway.  Having  Cedar  Grove’s  double¬ 
axis  dump  truck  show  up  in  my 
suburban  cul-de-sac  with  its  rear  beeper 
beeping,  dump  tmck  dumping,  and  then 
realizing,  oh-my-god  the  cars  are  still  in 
the  garage  is  one  of  the  most  heart 
thumping  gardening  experiences  I've  had. 

I  know  what  the  haughty-culturists  are 
thinking.  “Why  do  you  garden,  then?” 
they  sniff.  I  garden  to  meet  my  neighbors. 
I  garden  to  grow  my  ow  n  vegetables.  I 
garden  because  I  like  the  pretty7  flowers. 
And  I  garden  because  it’s  a  competitive 
sport  and  I'm  an  overachieving  yuppie.  I 
garden  because  despite  all  of  this  agony, 

I  really  love  it.  But  you  will  never  hear 
the  garden  curmudgeon  say  that 
gardening  is  relaxing. 

The  Garden  Curmudgeon  is  an  NHS 
member  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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MARCH  REPORT: 

FLORAL  DESIGN  WITH  RAUL  RAMIREZ  * 


If  you’re  one  of  those  people 
who  buys  a  $3-99  bunch  of  five 
tulips  at  the  grocery  store,  only 
to  take  it  home  and  wonder 
why  they  look  so  lonely  in  a 
glass  vase,  this  lecture  was 
for  you!  Raul  Ramirez,  an 
award-winning  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Floral 
Designers,  currently  designs  for 
LaVassar  Floral,  a  studio  in  Seattle’s 
Roosevelt  district. 

Raul  worked  his  magic  on  stems  and 
blooms  before  a  spellbound  NHS 
audience. 

The  demonstration  and  lecture 
encouraged  us  to  throw  out  all  of  our 
preconceptions  about  floral  design.  Raul 
transformed  those  five  simple  tulips  into 
a  lovely  arrangement  for  a  dining  table 
or  buffet,  pairing  them  with  carnations, 
bear  grass  and  wax  flowers. 

In  his  hands,  which  confidently 


Succulents  for  the  Contemporary  Garden, 

by  Yvonne  Cave.  Whether  planted  en  masse, 
used  as  specimens  in  the  garden,  or  featured 
in  containers,  succulents  have  much  to  offer. 

The  Well-Designed  Mixed  Garden,  by  Tracy 
DiSabato-Aust.  This  much-anticipated  book  is  a 
nearly  foolproof  guide  to  every  aspect  of 
designing  superior  gardens  with  superior 
plants. 

The  American  Woodland  Garden,  by  Rick 
Darke,  packed  full  of  gorgeous  photographs 
and  useful  advice. 

The  Garden  Through  the  Year,  by  Graham 
Stuart  Thomas,  offers  his  vast  experience  as 


wielded  a  floral  knife,  Raul 
layered  a  pave  covering  of 
acid-green  ‘Kermit’  mums  in 
an  oasis-filled  pot;  he  then 
poked  the  stems  of  five 
pink  exotic  flowers  into 
the  base  and  added 
cymbidium  orchids.  The 
result  was  an  elegant,  avant- 
garde  creation.  NFIS  raised 
nearly  $400  by  auctioning  off 
Raul’s  arrangements  after  the  lecture. 
Thank  you,  Raul! 

Some  of  Raul’s  tips  are  worth  sharing: 

G  Use  carnations  as  an  accent;  cut 
the  stems  short  and  stick  them  around 
the  base  of  a  taller  arrangement  for 
color.  You  can  do  the  same  with  rose 
heads  that  may  have  broken  stems. 

G  Keep  an  eye  out  for  interesting 
garden  blooms  to  add  to  hothouse 
flowers.  Raul  calls  these  “roadsidea,” 
because  anything  on  the  roadside  is  “fair 


horticultural  advisor  to  the  National  Trust  for 
countless  gardens  including  Hidcote  Manor, 
Sissinghurst,  and  Snowshill. 

Palms  Won’t  Grow  Here  and  Other 

Myths,  by  David  A.  Francko,  an 
adventurous  guide  to  growing  warm-climate 
plants  in  cold-winter  climates. 

The  Looking  Glass  Garden,  by  Peter 
Thompson,  an  exciting  survey  of  exotic  flora 
found  south  of  the  equator. 

Christopher  Lloyd’s  Garden  Flowers: 
Perennials,  Bulbs,  Grasses,  Ferns, 

representing  the  fruit  of  Lloyd’s  lifetime’s 
study  of  perennial  plants. 


game,”  he  contends. 

G  Mix  your  own  floral  preservative 
recipe:  1  tsp.  Bleach  +  Sprite  +  Water 

G  Hide  stems  by  filling  a  clear  vase 
with  something  decorative.  Try  sliced 
lemons! 

G  When  you  soak  a  block  of  florist’s 
oasis,  let  it  sink  naturally  into  the  water; 
if  you  force  it,  the  block  will  have  too 
many  pockets  of  air  instead  of  moisture. 

G  Change  water  in  an  arrangement 
daily;  never  water  it  in  place — take  the 
arrangement  to  the  sink  for  watering  so 
you  can  avoid  damaging  tabletops.  El 


GET  GREAT  DISCOUNTS  ON 
GARDEN  TITLES  FROM 
DORLING  KINDERSLEY 

NHS  is  offering  friends  and  members 
an  opportunity  to  pre-order  some  of 
the  best  garden  books  from  DK 
Publishing — at  great  discounts.  Enjoy 
good  savings  on  some  of  the  best 
gardening  reference  books  available. 

For  example  NHS  members  can 
purchase  the  AHS  A-Z  Encyclopedia 
of  Garden  Plants,  usually  $79-95,  for 
$65.  VISIT  THE  NHS  BOOK  TABLE  in 
May  and  June  to  pre-order  from  a 
select  list  of  DK  books.  If  you  can’t 
make  it  to  the  Book  Table,  check  the 
NHS  website  for  an  order  form  at 
www.northwesthort.org.  You  can 
preview  a  wide  selection  of  DK  Books 
garden  titles  at  www.dk.com.  If  there  is 
a  particular  book  you  want,  just  ask! 

Choose  from: 

The  Story)  of  Gardening, 
Penelope  Hobhouse 

AHS  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening, 
Christopher  Bricknell,  Editor 

Plant  Partners,  Anna  Pavord 

AHS  Priming  &  Training 
Ornamental  Plants 

AHS  Complete  Guide  to  Water  Gardening 


BOOK  NOTES 

Visit  the  NHS  Book  Table  and  enjoy  a  fabulous  selection  of  new  and  recent  titles  covering 
plants,  garden  design  and  other  popular  horticultural  topics.  When  you  buy  from  the  NHS 
Book  Table,  enjoy  discounted  prices  and  no  sales  tax!  Here  are  a  few  of  the  great  selections 
recently  added  by  book  table  coordinator  Hans  Mandt: 
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IN  THE  GARDEN  WITH  RICHIE 

By  Richie  Steffen,  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 


K 


It  has  been  a  busy  spring  for  us  at 
the  Miller  Garden.  As  many  of  you 
know,  Richard  Hartlage  has  left  the 
director  position  to  pursue  his  goals  in 
landscape  design.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  as  I  truly  enjoyed  working  with 
such  a  keen  thinker.  To  further 
complicate  spring,  our  Head  Gardener 
Greg  Graves  broke  his  leg  just  before 
the  start  of  the  Northwest  Flower  & 
Garden  Show.  The  unfortunate  incident 
involved  a  hole,  a  pry  bar,  and  an 
extremely  spiteful  tree  trunk,  but  I  will 
leave  the  rest  of  the  story  for  him  to  talk 
about  sometime.  If  it  was  not  for  our 
student  intern  and  loyal  garden  helpers, 

I  would  have  felt  very  lonely  and 
overwhelmed  amongst  the  spring 
blooms.  Fortunately,  the  extra  help  has 
llowed  me  to  do  quite  a  bit  at  the 
arden. 

One  of  my  favorite  tasks  here  is 
planting.  Planting  at  the  Miller  Garden 
has  traditionally  been  a  consensus¬ 
building  event.  Richard,  Greg,  and  I 


head  out  to  the  garden  and  decide  what 
we  would  like  to  see  planted  and  how 
we  want  an  area  to  develop.  Well,  with 
the  others  a  little  preoccupied  this 
spring,  I  have  had  all  the  fun  of  adding 
new  plants.  During  the  first  few 
plantings  I  felt  like  a  guerilla  gardener 
on  a  covert  operation.  I  would  line  up 
the  plants  in  the  nursery,  load  them  onto 
our  motorized  cart,  and  then  quickly 
rush  them  to  the  location  and  plant. 
Nobody  knew  when  or  how  it 
happened.  If  anyone  asked  I  would  say 
the  plants  have  been  there  for  months.  I 
think  it  will  take  Greg  some  time  to  find 
all  of  the  new  plants  added  while  he 
was  recovering. 

I  do  not  think  he  will  have  any 
trouble  finding  the  new  rhododendrons 
in  the  woodland  areas.  I  chose  a  few 
that  would  make  quite  a  statement,  the 
most  spectacular  being  the  slightly 
tender  Rhododendron  sinogrande.  This 
distinctive  species  is  known  for  having 
the  largest  leaves  of  all  rhododendrons, 


reaching  up  to  three  feet  long  in  the 
perfect  site.  I  don’t  think  we  will  see 
leaves  quite  that  large  here,  but  I  expect 
them  to  reach  close  to  two  feet  long  in 
the  next  couple  of  years.  I  also  planted 
a  species  recently  introduced  from 
China,  Rhododendron  glandulifemm.  I 
have  seen  young  plants  at  the 
Rhododendron  Species  Botanical 
Garden  and  could  not  wait  to  add  it  to 
our  collection.  This  is  another  bold 
foliage  plant  with  leaves  reaching  about 
a  foot  or  so  in  length.  What  has  really 
caught  my  eye  was  the  new  growth.  It 
emerges  a  deep  rich  burgundy-red  in 
late  May  to  early  June.  It  will  be  slow  to 
reach  a  flowering  age  (probably  10  to 
12  years!)  but  when  it  does  they  should 
be  large  white  fragrant  trumpets  in  early 
to  mid  summer.  I  am  counting  the  days 
until  bloom,  only  2464  left! 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather 
warms  I  am  looking  forward  to  watching 
these  new  plants  grow  and  flourish. 
Enjoy  the  spring  and  happy  planting! 


n 


Ihe  NHS  Board  XTENDS  its  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  many  members  and  friends  of  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  for  their 
rngoing  support  of  our  mission.  The  following  patrons  have  contributed  much-needed  funds  to  help  underwrite  the  2003  program. 
Without  your  help,  we  could  not  bring  such  a  high-quality  lineup  of  speakers  to  the  Northwest,  keeping  the  Wednesday  evening  monthly 
ectures  affordable  to  members  and  the  general  public  alike.  Thank  you! 


iherry  H.  Allen 

Tanya  DeMarsh  Dodson  & 

Darlene  Huntington 

McComb  Road  Nursery 

Debra  Prinzing 

<Jancy  Alvord 

Alan  Dodson 

James  E.  Hussey 

Molbak's  Nursery 

&  Bruce  Brooks 

•hoebe  Andrew 

Ann  Desjardien 

Mrs.  William  B.  Hutchinson 

Laina  &  Egon  Molbak 

Joanne  Quinn 

rlrs.  Edward  W.  Andrews  Jr. 

Duane  Dietz 

Cynthia  B.  Johnson 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Pat  Riehl 

larbara  Asmervig 

Tina  Dixon — Plants  a  la  Cart 

Teri  Jones 

Alexandra  Morse 

Roberta  Roberts 

Caren  Babbitt 

Anita  Dunn 

Brian  Kastama 

Susan  R.  Moseley 

JoAnne  Rosen 

Charlotte  Behnke 

Mrs.  Phillip  Duryee 

Kemper/Iversen,  Ltd. 

Marianne  Mulcahey 

Lynn  Schueler 

oanna  Beitel 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Karin  Kravitz 

Jerry  Munro 

Gale  Schwarb 

he  Bloedel  Reserve 

Elizabeth  Fisken 

Ellen  Lam 

Sarah  Navarre 

Richie  Steffen 

iusan  Bogert 

Betsy  Fitzgerald 

Alice  Lauber 

Ann  Neel 

Eva-Maria  Sher 

4rs.  Edgar  O.  Bottler 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald 

Julie  Lawrence 

John  &  Lee  Neff 

Joanne  Tims  Thompson 

lurrus  Design  Group 

Mary  Kay  Fitzgerald 

Barbara  V.  Lee 

Rebecca  Norton 

Dolly  Vinal 

Barbara  S.  Carman 

Kathy  Fries 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Carol  Orion 

Ralene  Walls 

]olin  Cary 

Jane  Gamble 

Ann  Lennartz 

Margaret  Padelford 

Linda  Waltie 

,  |diael  J.  &  Gail  Coie 

Shirley  D.  Gorman 

Ann  LeVasseur 

Catherine  Parker 

Karla  &  Gary  Waterman 

Htie  Colnian 

Susan  Harrison 

Darcy  J.  MacPherson 

Chitra  Parpia 

Wells  Medina  Nursery 

■jflpmara  L.  Crutcher 

Richard  W.  Hartlage 

Theresa  Malmanger 

Rose  Peck 

Joanne  White 

tobert  Cundall 

Elizabeth  Hebert 

Smart  &  Tyna  Mandel 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 

Carolyn  Whittlesey 

.ynn  &  Ralph  Davis — 

Nancy  S.  Heckler 

Hans  Mandt 

Dinny  Poison 

Madeleine  Wilde 

Dependable  Bldg  Maint 

Jackie  Hightower 

James  K.  Marshall 

Ed  Poquette 

Judith  Yoemans  Williams 

ames  &  Karan  Dawson 

Catherine  Hillenbrand 

Judy  Massong 

Monte  Powell 

Sherri  Wilson 

>aig  Delphey 

Barbara  Himmelman 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Glen  Youell 
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Northwest  Flower 
&  Garden  Show  Report 

By  Kirsten  Fitzgerald, 

NHS  Board  Vice  President 

Many  thanks  to  the  volunteers  at  the  Northwest  Flower 
&  Garden  Show.  Thanks  to  your  efforts  this  year  we  signed 
up  40  new  members!  Congratulations  to  Ann  LeVasseur  for 
signing  up  the  most  new  members.  Anne  signed  up  six 
members  during  her  shift  and  received  a  $25  gift  certificate 
to  the  NHS  Book  Table  for  her  efforts.  A  special  thanks  to 
Hans  Mandt,  Richie  Steffen  and  Terri  Tarver  for  their 
help  during  setup  and  to  David  Fitzgerald  and  Stan 
Fersing  for  their  help  during  teardown. 


ER  HERE  TO  WIN 
:uni|iost  Bin 
Packaues 


Welcome  Ciscoe! 


Garden  guru  and  local  television, 
radio  and  newspaper  star  Ciscoe 
Morris  has  joined  the  NHS  Board. 
Welcome  Ciscoe — we  are  honored 
that  you’re  showing  your  support  of 


the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  with  this  commitment 


"ml 
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Flower  &  Garden  Show  Notables 

NHS  congratulates  its  award-winning  members,  including 

Fremont  Gardens  (Lorene  Edwards  Forkner  and  Sally 
Sykes  Wylie),  which  earned  best-of-show  honors  with 
“Blurring  the  Boundaries:  Or,  How  to  Live  in  the  Garden.” 

Kudos  also  goes  to  NHS  board  members  Gillian  Mathews 
and  Theresa  Malmanger  (along  with  Ravenna  Gardens 
colleagues  Todd  Waddell  and  Barbara  Libner)  for  their 
gold  medal  garden,  “The  Artist  Within  ...” 

NHS  congratulates  member  Phil  Wood  of  Phil  Wood  Garden 
Design  for  his  gold  medal  garden  “Reflecting  the  Olmsted 
Tradition,”  created  with  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum. 

NHS  also  congratulates  member  Susan  Lee  Stroh  and 
co-designer  Nancy  Clare  Guth,  who  earned  a  silver  medal 
for  their  first-ever  show  garden  “Out  Front  on  a  Bungalow 
Porch.” 


Congratulations  to  Dan  Hinkley 

The  Scott  Arboretum  presented  the  2003  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott 
Garden  and  Horticulture  Medal  and  Award  to  NHS  member 
Daniel  J.  Hinkley,  director  of  Heronswood  Nursery. 

Hinkley’s  dedication  to  teaching,  plant  exploration, 
enhancement  of  retail  nursery  selections  through  new  plant 
introductions,  and  writing,  have  made  a  profound  impact 
on  public  and  ornamental  horticulture,  making  him  an  ideal 
recipient  for  the  award.  NHS  Congratulates  Dan  on  this 
fabulous  honor! 


fipl 


Focus  Group  Invitation 

Stephen  Van  Hoven,  a  graduate  student  in  the  UW 
Environmental  Horticulture/Urban  Forestry  program  is 
hosting  a  focus  group  to  discuss  plant  selection  and  ideas 
for  a  Native  Plant/Ethnobotanical  garden  display  at  WPA. 

NHS  members  are  invited.  The  meeting  will  be  held  6  p.m., 
April  16th  at  the  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 
For  more  information,  contact  Stephen  at 
sj  vh  @  u .  washi  ngton .  edu . 


Plant  Sale  News 

The  fabulous  fall  NHS  Plant  Sale 
is  set  for  September  12-13,  2003  at 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 
More  than  30  Northwest  growers 
and  nurseries  will  bring  their  best 
plants  to  share.  If  you’re  able  to 
volunteer,  please  contact  Joanne  Quinn  at  206-285-5045  or 
email :  jtquinn  1 0@  hotma  il .  com . 


Vancouver  Here  We  Come! 

If  you  participated  in  the  successful  NHS  Portland  Garden 
Tour  last  summer,  you’ll  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
2003  summer  bus  tour  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  almost  sold 
out.  A  waiting  list  has  been  started! 

Coordinated  by  NHS  board  members  Gillian  Mathews, 
Theresa  Malmanger  and  Ed  Poquette,  the  July  12-13  tour 
of  gardens  and  nurseries  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  will  be  hosted 
by  Thomas  Hobbs,  author  of  Shocking  Beauty ,  and  owner 
of  Southlands  Nursery.  For  details,  contact  Karin  Kravitz  at 
206-527-1794  or  email:  nhsemail@compuserve.com. 


LILACS-SHRUBS  OF 
ROMANCE  AND  PASSION 


By  Steve  Smith 


When  my  wife  and  I  met 
several  years  ago  she  was 

living  in  a  modest  home  in 
the  Northgate  area.  In  the 
backyard  along  the  southern 
property  line  grew  a  row  of 
lilacs  that  the  former  owners 
had  planted  years  prior  to  her 
purchasing  the  house.  Every 
spring  these  shrubs  would  burst 
into  bloom  and  fill  the  yard  with 
their  heady  fragrance.  For  several  weeks, 
she  would  cut  copious  bouquets  and 
place  them  in  every  room  of  the  house. 
The  smell  was  a  harbinger  of  spring,  a 
reminder  that  hope  springs  eternal. 

Little  did  I  realize  that  when  we 
[fold  that  house  a  few  years  ago  my 
Pauline  lost  part  of  her  very  soul. 

Leaving  20  years  of  memories  was  hard 
enough,  but  leaving  the  lilacs  was  almost 
unbearable.  For  over  the  years  she  and 
the  lilacs  had  formed  a  relationship  of 
unconditional  love.  Every  spring  the 
lilacs  would  selflessly  sacrifice  their 
blooms,  receiving  in  return  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  joy  on  my 
wife’s  face  as  she  went  from  room  to 
room,  arranging  their  panicles  of 
promise  and  passion. 

I  have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that 
to  be  whole,  every  woman  needs  to 
have  a  lilac  in  her  garden.  It  is  almost  a 
hormonal  response.  When  the  lilacs  are 
in  bloom,  women  fall  in  love  all  over 
again.  They  just  seem  to  float  from 
room  to  room,  with  this  twitterpated 
look  on  their  face.  (There  is  no  doubt  in 
jny  mind  that  God  created  lilacs  to 
insure  the  survival  of  the  human 
species!)  So  to  aid  Pauline  in  her 
recovery,  I  have  decided  to  plant  along 


our  200-foot 
eastern  property 
line  a  massive  and 
opulent  shrub 
border  consisting 
of  among  other 
things,  no  less  than 
12  varieties  of  lilacs.  And 
for  the  next  several  years  until 
they  come  into  bloom  I  promise  to  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  enough  lilac  blooms  to 
allow  her  to  put  an  arrangement  in 
every  room  of  the  house.  If  you  have 
extras  to  share  please  let  me  know! 

To  grow  lilacs  in  the  Northwest  is 
not  difficult,  but  to  get  them  to  bloom 
is  sometimes  a  challenge.  There’s  a 
reason  Spokane  has  a  lilac  festival  and 
Seattle  doesn’t.  Lilacs  perform  much 
more  reliably  where  there  is  a  distinct 
summer  and  a  cold  winter,  something 
we  sadly  lack  here  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region.  So  to  get  lilacs  to  bloom  consis¬ 
tently,  plant  them  in  the  sunniest  spot 
in  the  yard,  hold  back  the  fertilizer  and 
water  in  the  summer  and  generally 
ignore  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
best  blooming  lilacs  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  abandoned  or  neglected. 

Too  much  TLC  and  all  you  will  see  are 
lots  of  green  leaves.  The  other 
requirement  for  lilacs  is  to  give  them  a 
seasonal  treat  of  several  cups  of  lime, 
depending  on  their  size. 

Lilacs  suffer  from  some  weather- 
related  issues  here  in  the  Northwest.  Lilac 
blight  is  a  fungus  that  turns  the  leaves 
black  in  spring  and  can  sometimes  kill 
the  buds.  Applying  a  copper  spray  just  as 
the  buds  break  dormancy  can  help 
mitigate  the  problem. 

Established  lilacs  need  only  to  be 


deadheaded,  which  means  removing  the 
spent  flowers.  Be  careful  not  to  remove 
next  year’s  flower  buds,  which  are  on 
the  same  branch  just  below  the  dead 
flower  head.  You  can  rejuvenate  old 
lilacs  by  removing  one  third  of  the  old 
woody  growth  every  year. 

There  are  many  species  of  the 
common  lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris ,  but  by 
far  the  most  popular  are  the  ones  called 
French  Hybrids.  (Leave  it  to  the  French 
to  develop  such  a  passionate  plant.) 
Color  choices  include  white,  violet,  blue, 
lilac,  pink,  magenta,  purple  and  a  very 
pale  yellow.  Flowers  can  be  either 
double  or  single.  Typically,  French  Lilacs 
will  grow  to  12  feet  tall  and  due  to  their 
tendency  to  sucker  will  form  an  upright 
clump  of  branches.  If  you  prefer  a 
smaller  shrub  that  grows  5  feet  tall, 
choose  from  Syringa  pubescens  patula 
‘Miss  Kim’  or  S.  meyeri  ‘Palibin.’  I  have 
always  preferred  S.  vulgaris  ‘Sensation’ 
(a  single  dark  purple  with  a  white  edge), 
S.  vulgaris  ‘Charles  Joly’  (a  double 
red-purple),  S.  vulgaris  ‘President 
Grevy’  (a  double  blue),  and  S.  vulgaris 
‘Mme.  Lemoine’  (a  double  white). 

Nurseries  are  well  stocked  with  lilacs 
this  time  of  year.  Shop  early  as  the  best¬ 
shaped  plants  always  go  first.  If  you 
want  to  make  points,  then  forget  roses 
and  give  the  gift  of  a  lilac  to  the  person 
you  love.  Despite  all  the  challenges  they 
have  here  in  the  Northwest,  they  are  still 
well  worth  planting.  B 

Steve  Sm  ith  writes  for  several  local 
publications  and  owns  Sunnyside 
Nursery  in  Marysville.  You  can  contact 
him  at  425-334-2002  or 
Sun  nysider iursery@msn  .com. 
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GARDEN  NOTES 

It's  finally  April  and  we've  had  eveiy  sort  of  weather  possible.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  garden. 

rnTTHD  Mil 

So  much  is  popping  out  of  the  ground  but  a  number  of  things  in  my  garden  were  hit  by  a  hard  frost 

EUllUlV  \| 

we  had  a  short  time  ago.  How  can  I  play  with  my  new  chipper-shredder  and  make  compost  tea  if  it's 

Debra  Prinzing 

snowing?  Yet  today  is  beautiful.  Sounds  like  Spring!  Luckily  there  are  a  few  other  things  to  keep  a  lot 

dkprinzing@aol.com 

of  us  going. 

May  is  not  far  off  and  two  major  events  are  in  store  for  us:  on  May  4th  is  the  8th  Annual 

Ultimate  Garden  Party  and  Auction  and  on  May  17th  we  host  a  morning  with  Christopher  Lloyd 

and  Fergus  Garrett 

Constance  Bollen, 

"Blueprint  for  the  Future",  the  NHS  Auction  and  Party,  this  year  will  again  focus  on  furnishing  and 

CB  Graphics 

equipping  the  rebuilt  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library.  So  far  the  fund  has  a  little  over 

$100,000.  We  are  past  the  halfway  mark  in  our  goal  of  $200,000.  This  is  only  made  possible  by  the 

CONTRIBUTING 

generosity  of  our  donors  and  volunteers.  In  addition,  this  year  Heronswood  Nursery  donated  the 

TO  THIS  ISSUE: 

Hellebore  Open  Day  proceeds  to  the  library  fund.  A  thank  you  to  Heronswood. 

On  May  17th  we  are  in  for  a  real  treat.  Christopher  Lloyd  and  Fergus  Garrett  are  beginning  a 

Karin  Kravitz 

lecture  tour  of  the  U.S  here  in  Seattle.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  visit  Great  Dixter  several  years  ago.  I  am 

Pat  Riehl 

really  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  men  who  made  it  such  a  wonderful  experience  for  me.  All  of 

this  was  made  possible  through  the  generous  involvement  of  NHS  members  Deborah  Heg  and 

Steve  Smith 

Barbara  Asmervig.  Deborah  donated  miles  to  get  them  here  and  Barbara  set  up  the  cities  wncie  they 

Richie  Steffen 

would  lecture. 

Susan  Swanson 

All  in  all  it's  going  to  be  a  very  busy  spring.  I  hope  to  see  many  of  you  at  either  or  both  of  these 

events. 

Phil  Wood 

Thank  you! 
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Pat  Riehl,  President 
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